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* IN. 3 of Land! Gi 
* -Sackville's ſollicitations for a trial, 
> he obtained one, and now it is 
f over, there have been two copies 
—— publiſhed. - The defign. 
of theſe pages is to point out the differences. 
And we ſhall begin with ſtating ſome aa 
1 een their publication. 

If we may credit the tongue f public 
report, that entitled The Trial of Frome 
* George Sackville, printed for W. Owen,” 
is done at the. requeſt or direction of Mr. 
8e or his friends. But that entitled, 

The proceedings of a court martial, print- 
ed for A. Millar, is printed by 
the order of the judge Advocate, and con- 
ſequently looked upon as the moſt au- 
thentic and correct, while the other, on 
the firſt information, carries with it an air 
| B 2 of 
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of pd but how far it is rut, the 
following pages will determine. 
HEM parallel“ drawn between the two print- 
- ed trials, ſeems the beſt channel through 
which to ſteer towards truth, and to avoid 
even the ſhadow of bias, or Prejudice ; this 
ſeems the more requiſite, in an age ſo 
plexed with diviſions, and fo * 
with chicanery, that without minuteneſs 
and preciſion, ſome things would prove in- 
Eexplicable to readers, and others not to be 
accounted for; in order to frame this paral- 
lel, we have, by adhering cloſely to each 
particular, pa by page, by Jooking, at 
every ſide of the object attentively, and 
with candor, endeavoured to 8 a de- 
velopement of the whole, ſo that the reader 
will find this not only to be a parallel, by 
which from filtrating, and ventilating the 
particulars, the truth of the matter may be 
come at, but alſo, on peruſal he will find 
it an extract, or thort detail of facts, by 
which he will avoid the prolixity bf a long 
proceſs, wherein repetition cannot be'avoid- 
ed. Having premiſed'thus much, we pro- 
ceed to the trials before us, which we fhall 
diſtinguiſh by, firſt, Lord George's trial. 
— 1 the Judge advocate's Account. 
Firſt, Lord George's trial begins with an 
w— ection, ſeconded by reaſons, againft the 
ſitting of General Belford in the Court- 
ban ; he —_— him 3 as 
| | ere 
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"6d did ns time ſince ſubſiſt a FO IR 
between them, which he found did not ceaſe, 
from obſerving that General Belford was 


the only field officer- of his acquaintance, 
that did not viſit him on his return from 


England; his Lordſhip is very delicate and 


= — notwithſtanding, of the General's 
| honour, but pleads the natural tendency 
in men's minds to be imperceptibly biaſſed, 
for making this objection. General Belford 
anſwers that he did not come to fit there, 


as may appear by the impropriety of his 


dreſs, but ſays nothing as to the neglect in 


not viſiting. This diſtinction is not ob- 


ſerve in the Judge Advocate's account; be- 


fide that, General Belford is ſet down as a 
fitting member of the court on the firſt day 
of Eord George Sackville's trial, and not in 
the Advocate's, which ſhews that he came 
with an intent to fit, though not ſuitably 
dreſſed, but on his inſiſting to be excuſed, 
Major — Julius Cæſar ſat in his 


Place. "IN 
The Judge Fan on the firſt day, 
Feb. 29. by Lord George's trial, page 8th. 


_ fays, that he is directed to confine the charge 
to ſuch orders as he received relative to be 


bat tle of Minden. 
Lord George excepts pin this * | 
ſion, as too general, and ſays, To the day 


' of the battle. Judge Advocate replies, rela- 


tive to it. Lord George W relative 70 
| B . it, 


[6], 


its tho — it, which the 29 e Ad- 


vocate acquieſces in. This is the =” di- 


ſtinction to be obſerved on the firſt day, 
wherein General Onſlow fat as preſident ; 


but on his illneſs, Lieutenant General 


Howard ſupplied his place. 
Second * F riday March 75 eg 


| The commiſſion of Lord George and 
the King's inſtructions read and admit- 


ted by Lord George (page gth of Lord 
George's trial) the Judge Advocate ſays to 


Col. Johnſton, the witneſs, Lord George 
Sackville ſtands here, charged with DIso- 


BEDIENCE OF ORDERS ; did you make any 


_ obſervations relative to that; Lord George 
objects, Sir, if we are to go into hearſay, and 
opinion, you niay fit bere ſome months. Colonel 
Legonier attends on the part of the crown ; what 
paſſed between him and me, 1 dare ſay he will 


declare upon oath. General Cholmondely 


alſo remarks upon this, in Lord George's 
trial, page 9, He bas told you, (viz. the Judge 
Advocate) that Colonel Legonier told him = 
be had carried orders for Lord George Sackville 
to come up with the cavalry ; ſo that here is 
hearſay evidence already. No notice taken 
of this evidence in the Judge Advocate 8 
account. 5 
On Captain Winchingrode's s evidence 
(according to Lord George's trial, p. .) that 
evidence being a foreigner, and having an 


inter- 


471 


interpreter, it is is previouſly defired by Lord 
George that the oath be explained to him, 
with the methods of the laws of England, ; 
in regard to teſtimony in Courts of Juſtice, 
after which the Judge Advocate tells him, 
that the penalties in Sie of perjury are very . 
ſevere, So Court may puniſh at diſcretion, 
or adjudge it tranſportation for ſeven years. 


This circumſtance is omitted in the Judge 
Adee account. 


"Mia 


Perhaps it was thought en l 
bably it was ſo, but it ſhould ſeem that Lord 
George did not think it ſo, as the evidence 
was firſt, a foreigner,; ſecondly, aid de 
camp to Prince Ferdinand, and therefore 
likely to be influenced; and laſtly, becauſe 
he was the perſon who brought the expreſs. 
orders from Prince Ferdinand, to Lord 
George ; three very material reaſons why he 
ſhould be ſolemnly reminded of the im- 
portance and conſequence of the oath ad- 
minſtered, and the conſequence which was 
to attend the truth, or falſchood of it, for 
being a creature and dependent on Prince 
Ferdinand, a favourable evidence on the fide 
of Lord George, muſt caſt 4 reflection on i his 
commander 
It ſeems (from Lord 8 s trial page 
2 5) that his TY. was willing to go 
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0 8 4 | 

rough mich the examination, of Colonel 
Fitzroy Ys for General e ſa * 
My Lord George Sackville, you will not. baue 
— to go. through the examination of. Colonel 
Fitzroy now,---you may £ o through, it at once, 
to which Lord George fays, I had” much ra- 
ther not be Se in my eramination if the 
Court pleaſes, I would chuſe to Jmſh without 


interruption. Not mentioned i in the * 
| Aduocate s account 
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(a Lord George's trial page 8) "Pp 
George i in the courſe of his examining Co- 
lonel Fitzroy, aſks him, Did you ſee Captain 
Smith ſent back by me towards the cavalry, as 
 foon. as if had paſſed the wood, to which Co- 
lonel Fitzroy anſwers, he did. Lord George 05 
then aſks, did you know his orders, Colonel 
Fi itzroy ate J did not, I have already 
mentioned that” I did not hear them di incl 
enough. Lord George ſubjoins, you 
mention that you did not hear the converſation, 
you might hear the orders, though not the © 
converſation, to which diſtin Qion Colonel 
Fitzroy ſays, I did not. This is omitted in 
the Judge Advocate's account, it ſeems ne- 
vertheleſs to Lord George a material di- 
ſtinction, as if Colonel Fitzroy was ſome- 
what reſerved in telling all he knew, inti- 
mating plaialy that he muſt have heard the 

orders 


— 


fol. ; 
adit given, PN he might not be ma- ; 
ſter of the whole converſation. | 
(In Lord George's trial page 29. ) Lord 
George aſks Colonel Fitzroy f the wood was 
equalh thick, as well as equally open through 
which the cavalry was fo paſs, Colonel Fitz- 
roy anſwers, 7hat it was equally open, when 
be went through it, and adds; I muſt obſerve 
| that no part of the line was engaged when I 
came away, this omitted in the Judge Ad- 
vocate's account ; upon , which obſeryation 
of Colonel Fitzroy, Lord George ſays, then 
my. former queſtion muſt be varied; and aſks 
then, what diſtance there was hotween the 
lines that were forming, and that part of 
the lines, that was advancing; to which 
variation in the queſtion Colonel Fitzro 
anſwers; I make the ſame anſwer ; I think 
Joe d: ance, nat very great. 


OBSERVATION. 


” Lord George, had before aſked, (Lord 2 
Sackville's trial page 28) what diſtance was 
there between the ſecond line of infant 
and the enemy's infantry engaged with the 
Britiſh infantry? to which (previous to the 
varied queſtion) Colonel Fitzroy, had an- 
ſwered,---I don't know; as that diſtance 
varied almoſt every inſtant. There were 
two lines of the Britiſh infantry engaged; 
4 brigade of the fecond engaged when the 


firſt 


+ 


Ty 10 * 3 
firſt ß There Was no part of the 
firſt or ſecond line engaged when I came 
away; here the Colonel ſeems to vary in his 
evidence, as to preciſion; in this anſwer, 
he fays, that no part of the ſecond or firſt 
line engaged, when he came away; in the 
. ſabſequent anſwer, which cauſed Lord 
George to vary the queſtion, he lays, that 
no part of the line was engaged. 
The words, no part of the line, and no 
part of the ſecond or firſt line were engaged, 


differ materially, and eſſentially; hereupon 3 
General Cholmondely, (page 29, Lord A 


. George's trial) obſerves 5 3 and 
ſays, --- 1 am ſorry that the Court goes on, 
doit bout à more particular examination into 
facts, by the members: The fudge Advocate aſſes 
queſtions very proper; but the tranſactions 
of that day he is ct a judge of; I nut 
tGerefore, aſe ſome qui ſtions neceſſary for the 
information of the Court, I do it with the 
utmoſt reluctance, and I mention this, that 
the odium if any may not lie upon me. 
In Lord Sackville's trial, and omitted in 
the Judge Advocate's (page 31) the Court 
aſks, was there any. cavalry in the rear of 
our infant;y to have ſupported them, to 
which Colonel Fitzroy anſwers, there was 1 
none. The Court, (perhaps General Cchols- 
mondely, who ſeems in poſſeſſion of the 3 
Queſtion) ſays, --» Then are you of opinion, 4 
tat: * i 2 been broke, . the uibole 
ave 


i | * 11 . . 
* a gange Lord George, inter- 
rupts here, and ſays, Sir, I don't think 
that a fair queſtion, to aſe only matter f opbi- 
nion, and the Preſident anſwers, --- f % 
defire it, we will clear the Court to debate it, 
to which Lord George, replies. Sir, I 
did not mention it as an objection to clear 
the Court, or to prevent the truth coming 
out; I would not have defired a trial if 
that had been the caſe. I never yet heard, 
it could be faid, I was brought here by any 
other defire than my own; therefore if I 
object to this, or to any thing that tended 
to go to the bottom of the affair, I ſhould 
think I deſerved the worſt of puniſhments, 
the reaſon I mentioned it was, for the dig- 
nity of the Court, and for the ſake of the 
method of proceeding in Court-Martials ; . 
that the Generals who fit here, ſhould aſk 
the opinion of fo young a Gentleman, as 
Colonel Fitzroy: The witneſſes are to lay 
down facts for your information, and the 
judgment of the generals, is to decide upon 
them: Every officer is able to determine 
upon this queſtion, viz. If the infantry is 
broke upon a plain, and cavalry near at hand, 
to ſuſtain them, there is no doubt but it 
would be of great ſervice; | ſuch queſtions 
of opinion cannot be for the informa- 
tion of the court, but for the audience ; 


l am tried for diſobedience of orders ; the 


F anion is, did I diſobey the orders of 
1 Prince 
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Prince Ferdinand! but 
did or did not attack is nota 5 upon me, 
hut upon thoſe who. gave me the orders; 


4 _ 
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ug . 


when I have faid this, I hope I ſhall be 


tions to the witneſſes, as to matters of 


opipion. The only reaſon, that induced me 
to mention it was, that the dignity of the 


Dourt may not be ſo let down, as to form 
their determinations upon the opinion of 


Colonel Fitzroy.” © 
F 


It will not be denied, by the moſt pre- 
judiced on either fide, but the not admittin 


the opinion of a young officer, conſulted by 


old experienced. Generals, was ſeaſonably 
urged by the Defendant ; beſide tb aſk what 


would be the iffue of ſuch or ſuch a mo- 


« 


tion, ſeerns foreign to the queſtion in hand, 


whether Lord George had obeyed Prince 


Ferdinand's orders; to aſk queſtions and 


opinions upon ſuppoſitious circumſtances, 


events that may not, and in this caſe, did 
not happen, ſeems no way relative to the 
points or demerits of the eguſe in hand. © 
In page 40, Lord Gehrge's trial) upon 


Colonel Sloper's evidence falling very hard 


upon Lord George (a circumſtance omitted 
in the judge Advocate's account) Lord 
George ſpeaks to the Preſident thus, Sir, 
e | 1 Charles 


\ 7 


k hether the cavalry : 


4 V 


: 431 
Charles Hot if I may 1 allowed 1 to 
ſiay a word, touching this pentleinan's evi- 
| «dence before I go any further, and General 
Z _Cholmondely's: — * to indulge the Pri- 
ſoner, Lord George :complains of it in the 
following manner. It is hard for me to ſit 
here, and have a witneſs come againſt me, 
with an opinion. of this nature, white T am 
forced to remain entirely ſilent; I ſhall only 
ſay a few words. This fort of attack 1 
never heard of before, from any one Gen- 
tleman whatever, excepting from the pri- 
vate inſinuations of this gentleman, now be- 
fore the Court; I heard of it fince he has 
been in London, I am glad that he has men- 
tioned it in e 1 .- Interrupted 
by Lord Albermarle, who ſays; Your 
Lordſhip will have an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving upon that in your defence; but I 
am afraid, we are going into an irregularity.” 


; To which Lord Geore replies, with ſome 


warmth, I will only ſay now, that I h 
4 We my conduct that day, with regard to 
every branch of it, and I fhall ſhew that 

4  Gontleman, to the Court in ſuch colours for 
truth, and veracity.“ Interrupted again by 
Lord Albermarbe. My Lord this is being 

irregular. Lord George anſwers, Your 
Lordſhip may imagine what I muſt ſeel un 

this occaſion, and it is difficult not to ex- 
Preſs it inſtantly, Lord Albermarle, tells him 
to 1 « Iam a ſenſible what your Lordſhip 
4 muſt 


[14] 
muſt feel, and am ſorry to interrupt but 

for the ſake of proceeding ;” to which Lord 
|  - George ſays, I ſubmit to the opinion of 
*  Lthe court, and muſt beg leave to ſuppoſe, 

for the preſent, that no ſuch evidence has 

been given; I ſhall now go on, as if no- 
thing of this ſort had happened, and ſhall 

MP treat that gentleman in that part of his 
evidence with all the contem pt it een“ 


wt - 1 «4 


W 3 
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3 OBSERVATION. 


«Lil George, in his defence, ain en 

3» g to the evidence given in by Colonel 

Sloper, charges him with having been pro- 

fuſe of his invectives to all people and in 

all places both in Germany and in Lon- 

don; and that as he knew he had told his 

tale to ſo many people, and in ſo many 

* places, he was afraid and aſhamed to de- 
ny upon oath, what he had averred and 

repeated ſo often: It may be doubted whe- 

ther private obſervations, private diſeourſes, 

or opinions, ſhould be admitted in caſes of 

1 life and death; leſs ſo, where reputation 
| Was ee for how can any man, 
'who is an evidence, be permitted to leave 

matter of fact for digreſſions, or judge of 

the internal diſpoſition of the mind by 
the external appearance, where hurry in 
reflection on the preſent operation may diſ- 
* the ag and cauſe a viſible con- 
fuſion 


e 
Toſion i in the countenance, which might be 
interpreted as fear and corwadice, eſpecial- 
ly by the eye of prejudice----the words, 
that man, ſpeaking of Lord George, who, 
in his military capacity, as ſuperior in com- 
mand, might have exacted more reſpect 

from an inferior officer, ſeem to bear the 

” Face of contempt, and muſt, in ſome mea- 

ſiure, tend to influence the judgment of the 
unbiaſſed, in disfavour of any evidence that 

may ſubſequently come after. If it was 
his opinion, that Lord George was actu- 
ated from the motives of pannick, he was 

not obliged on the face of his evidence to 

= fayſo; but we find him officious to tell 

4 prone diſcourſe, which no body required 

him to publiſh; nay, he appears to be aſ- 

7 Ffiduous. to know if he may have leave. 

| We beg leave in this parallel to advance 

ſo much, ſince an appeal to the publick, * 

is the laſt of all appeals; nor could we 

call this a Parallel with Remarks, &c. if 
we were averſe from judging by that cri- 
terion, which muſt in-the end, determine 
every procedure of this nature, to obtrude 

2 private opinion on a ſet of reſpectable 

Judges, to ſtigmatize an unhappy man in 

= the crime, when he ſtands to vindicate his 

conduct, is like knocking a man's brains 
out, when he is attempting to ſwim for 
life to the ſhore. In caſes of life and death, 
the judge is always deemed to be counſel 


- 
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in ſimilar. caſes, is to tell, not what he 
ok which is leſs. valid than what he 


bears, (as that may be true) but to ay 


What he knows, and that only, as he is 


ſworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth: Private opi- 
® nion may be erroneous, if not falſe, . and 


therefore, is liable to border on the 9 
of truth, and how far that lies from the 


Precincts i: Wet" muſt be I, to * : 


publick. 


7 Fifth Di. Colon! debe ids con 


tinued. 


C. 47. Lord George's trial) flexes Chol- 
—_— fays to this evidence, you ſaid 
you was-preſent when Captain Winoching= 


[rode ( (one of Prince Ferdinand's Aids de 
) Colonel Ligonier, and Colonel Fitz 


r 5 the orders. Now, I would 


aſk yon, whether the orders brought to ; 


— George Sackville by thoſe gentler 
were ever put in execution? To, w 
Colonel Sloper anſwers, Colonel Gwe 


orders from the Prince, I have faid 1 did 
not hear; Captain Winchiagrode's and 


Captain (now Colonel) Ligonier's orders, 
were a quarter of an hour — I have 
Aid, that Captain Ligonier was a 


of an hour with Lord George Sackville, 
and that the cavalry did not move fill twen- 


ty 


171] 
minutes after Lord George left chem 
i Colonel Fitzroy. The right of the 
' cavalry I mean; ſo that in about three 
quarters of an hour after the firſt order, 
which was that of Captain Winchingrode's, 
- the. cavalry moved to the left; which is 
every thing I Know of obedience, or tend- 
ing to obedience of any orders I heard de- 
lirered. Upon which part of Colonel 0 
per's evidence, General Cholmondely re- 
marks (omitted in the Judge Advocate's ac- 
count) and ſays, this is no anſwer to any 
queſtion. I defire the evidence may be 
read, to fee what the orders were. 


* % #* 
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by ae Colonel Sloper's eines is theo' 
the whole, dry and unſatisfactory; for his 
evidence conſiſts of more that he does not 
know, than of any thing he does. The 
delays, the halts, and his ' own opinion 
thereon, being the ſum total of his evi- 
dence; he indeed heard the orders given 
by Winchingrode, and Colonel Ligonier, 
and confirms them; this is the moſt ma- 
terial part; and for all the reſt, the queſ- 
tions as well as anſwers relative to this wit- 
-neſs ſeem to be ſuperfluous and nugatory, 
as they produce no information, and as 
Lord George very juſtly obſerves, tend only 
: to defamation. 8 
8 . 


127% (Page 50. Lord 8 s trial omitted in 


ſſince nothing he could ſay, could attone for 


he intended, he delivered no orders, there- 


. Judge Advocate implies, ſaying (page 53. 0 
It appears, that he was not preſent at any 


-proofs as to obediende or diſobedience of or- 
ders; upon which (page ibid.) Lord George 
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the Judge Advocate's account). The Preſident 
objects, and with reaſon, againſt Colonel 
. Sloper's attempting to vindicate himſelf, who 
. ſays at the concluſion of his evidence; I 
- would: juſt ſay a word upon wee war men- 
Toned yeſterday by Lord George, he reflected 
upon me; but was over-ruled, as he ought ; A 


-fo cruel a proſecution, not to fay defama- = 
tion, of à perſon between life and death, 5 
And in the utmoſt diſtreſs. 3 

(Page 51. Lord 2 10 oo trial) bende _ 


: 0 jects againſt the Pruſſian Aid de Camps 1 


evidence, as ho way material, ſince, though * 


fore it could make neither for, nor againſt 
the priſoner, and would only take up the 
time of the court; but this was over-rulgd. 4 
Derenthall gave in his evidence, which 
was nothing to the purpoſe, and ſo the [ 


orders, Which were fully known before, I 
and it only, as the Judge Advocate ſays, was 3 
admitted to ſhew the impatience: of the 4 
Prince, which had no connection with CU 


.remarks; if you go into this ſort of evi- 
dence, there will never hes an end of the 
trial. 7 Tn þ OS TEES 41 14 4 . 


| Obſervation 
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: Obſervation on Colonel Pitt's Eyidence. + 
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As he was not preſent at any orders 
(p. 56. Lord George's trial) Lord George 
had received from Prince Ferdinand, he ſays 
he could not be a judge, how far any or- 
ders might, or might not have been exe- 


cuted, ſooner by Lord George, from the 


time he might have received them ; ſo that 
his whole evidence ſeems to be extorted 
from him; and at length to end only on 
diſtances, fituation, marches, and halts; 


quite foreign to the point in queſtion, viz. 
_ obedience or diſobedience of orders; it is 


aſked him, very unfairly we apprehend, 
whether the cavalry might not have march- 
ed quicker, and yet have been in a condi- 


tion to do ſervice; to which he anſwers, 
certainly much quicker ; this is only pri- 
vate opinion; for it appears through the 
whole, that the horſes were ſeveral times 
blown, which occaſioned halts; this evi- 
dence alſo waves, very ingenuouſly, his an- 
ſwering to matters of opinion, though put 


to him repeatedly; (and page 57. Lord 
e trial) he ſays, it ſeems to him mat- 
ter of opinion, and ſhould be glad to know, 


whether he was to anſwer it; upon which 


Lord Albemarle replies, it is an impro- 


per queſtion; but it has been aſked be- 
fore; and yet it ſeems to have been aſked . 


S Ü, 


[20 1 
by the only perſon in court, who was the 
beſt judge of its propriety, or impropriety. 
By this gentleman's evidence, it ſhould 
ſeem that the Fir wood obſtructed Lord 
George's keeping to the left, if he had ſo 
willed ; as the horſe under the marquis of 
Granby moved to the left by ſquadrons, in 
order to make room for the firſt line un- 
der Lord George to form; it was from this 
neceſſity we apprehend, and to form the 
more regularly, that Lord George, moved 
to the right, when his orders were to move 
to the left; which poſſibly, could not be 
at that inſtant obeyed. This is only a cur- 


ſory remark on his then (perhaps neceflary) 


variation from the orders, not intended to 
vindicate or accuſe him; but it is equally 
left to the publick ; but this evidence is : 
| ſupported (page 62. Lord George's trial). 
by that of the Marquis of Granby's, who 
tells the court, that Lord George ſaid he 


IT only did it to form the line, and that when 


they came to the Fir-tree grove, there was 
any order to march to the left, in order to 
make room for two regiments that were 
in the firſt line, which they faid, had not 
room to come up and form with the reſt 
of the line. | 


Sixth * Remark on the Marquis of 2 
Granby s Evidence. 2 


| Cage 73. Lord George s trial ) The mar- 
5 * being aſked his opinion (Hill matters 
of 


[2 $ 

of opinion!) whether he thought chan * 
Lord George had not halted = cavalry at 
different tunes, as he (Lord Granby) was 
advancing with it, that he (Lord Granby). 
would have come up in time, and in pro- 
per order to charge the enemy before they 
retired, after he had paſſed the wood? an- 
ſwered, he ſuppoſes he ſhould have been 
up with the 98 if he had advanced as 
faſt as he could without ruining the caual. 
| ry, or blowing the horſes ; ; this ſeems (ral 
ly to imply, that it could not be done 
without ruining the cavalry, or blowing 
the horſes. W B. Colonel Pitt depoſes, 
that they could have marched much quick- 
er and 8 ſervice. (page 7. Lord George's 
trial) If it could not be done without 
blowing the horſes, imports, as we appre- 
hend, that it could not be done effectually 
and for ſervice ; --- this remark is alſo left 
to the publi ck. 


4 Sixth E Day. Remarks on this Defetce of 
Lord George. 
| Through the whole proceſs, the ex- 
amination ſteers directly to a ſcrutiny 
into the conſequence of the halts, mo- 
tions and marches, their poſitions, and 
changes; not to an enquiry whether orders 
were obeyed or not obeyed, or indeed in- 
to the moral poſſibility of their being 
obeyed in any other manner than they 
were; which examination, ſeems to car- 


ry 


[2] | 
p in the face of it, want of candor, ot 
prepoſſion. As to the previous articles of 
the hour at which the horſes were ſaddled, 
| tents ſtruck, &c. they ſeem to have bein 
unneceſſarily brought in, and ſeem to bear 
the ſtamp of preliminary parade, by wa 
of introduction to the ſupport of are 
legations. The point then in view thould 
never be quitted, viz. that of the orders; 
and firſt Ligonier's order to advance with ® 
the Cavalry, this ſeems through the pro- 
ceſs of the evidence to be complied with, 
the after order of Fitzroy, to advance with 
the Britiſh Cavalry to the left, as evidently 
was not complied with; and as they varied 
in number only, not in deſtination, * per- 
plexity might naturally ariſe in the breaſt 
of any man, though the material difference 
lay only in the diſtinction of which, not i. 
ther ; what part, not to what place. Theſe 
are categories evident enough, but yet, it 
ſeems, a perplexity might ariſe, as to the 
collateral categories--how ?----and why? 
_ how, to the left, without proper guides? 
why the Britiſh cavalry, rather than the 
| "cavalry ? Theſe might not all ſeem e | 
dient to a man on the ſpot, at the head of YH 
the Britiſh 3 and whoſe reputation 


lay in the ſucceſs ; therefore ſuch a man 
would naturally enquire ſome explication 


on the propriety of the mancevre, as two 
* de camps at one and the ſame time 
brought 


43]. 

Lou bt. orders which varied from each 

| A Ge I fay, he who was no ſtranger to 
the precipitate. delivery. of orders (in the 
hurry of operation) thro the channel of 
aids de camp, and theſe orders differing, 
the ſecond countermanding the firſt in one 
reſpect, might very reaſonably pauſe to re- 
flect; on that reflection might ſee an impro- 
priety in the immediate execution of ſuch 
orders, and thereupon go and deſire a vet- 
bal explanation of them from the comman 
der in chief. From the tenor of the evi- 
dence it has not been proved, but rather to 
the contrary, that the halts were unneceſ- 
fary,, or improper. Hurry, confuſion, blow- 

ing the horſes, or attacking irregularly might 
Fs to all intents and purpoſes been the 
deſtruction, of the whole . Britiſh cavalry, _ 
ended in a defeat, and entirely undone, what 
was ſo bravely effected by the Britiſh infan- 
; 15. without the aſſiſtance of the cavalry. \ 
The time taken up by Lord, George's 
ging to Prince Ferdinand, did not affect 

the march of the cavalry, ſo far as to defeat 


dhe intentions of Prince Ferdinand, who 
perhaps was late in the . diſpatch of his 
borders, and would. probably {vo altered 
the diſpoſition, of the manœuvre in the 
fame, manner, as Lord George did, was 
be in the ſame ſituation. This is not al- 
; las in Lord George s fayour, but what 
| ſeems 


| 1 40 | 
— flow "A the current of the evi- 
dience: There are ſeveral contradictions 
© thro' the -whole evidence in point of time, 
and diſtance (page 90. Lord George's De- 
fence in Lord Georges s trial) Captain Ligonier 
ſays, that the enemy retired about three 
quarters of an hour, after he carried his 
orders; Colonel Fitzroy, on the other hand, 
ſays that the action laſted an hour and a 
half after his return to the Prince; which 
return, was by the evidence ſubſequent to 
-Ligonier's order. As to the diſtances, they 
alſo vary, and materially fo, through the 
whole tenor of the evidence. Derenthall 
ſays, that he was preſent —_— whole 
action with the attack of the infantry (p. 52. 
Lord George's trial) Winchingrode, that the 
infantry was engaged with the enemy; 
(p- 11. ditto) and Fitzroy, that the Prince 
was only advancing (page 24. ibid.) 
Sloper and Smith flatly contradict each other 
as to opinion (page 38. ibid.) His opi- 
nion was, that Lord George was alarmed 
to a very great degree, &c. and Smith 
(page 105. ibid.) believes that Lord George 
would have gone to face death that day 
had it been requiſite, and denies, that his 
looks, manner, or behaviour, was different 
during the whole time, from what it was 
at any other. This evidence of Smith's, 
as to this —— is ſupported by Cap- | 
1 tain 


\ 


ee , | 
tain Hugo (p. 141. ibid.) who Twears, he 


ſiay nothing different in his looks, man- 
ner, or behavieur, different from any other 


time; Colonel Hotham depoſes to the ſame 
purpoſe, but with more ſtreng tin. 
Page 211, Judge Advocate's Proceed- 

ings) The Judge Advocate wiſhes that the 
period of time relative to Ligonier's and 
Fitzroy's orders, ſworn: to by different per- 


; ſons, had been the only contradiction in the 


evidence upon the trial; this implies that 
there had been more than one. The Judge 
Advocate has taken abundance of pains, 
(page 206 Judge Advocate's proceedings) 
to validate Colonel Sloper's teſtimony, which 
Lord George had endeavoured to diſcredit, 
and this he has done with a great deal of 
addreſs and perſpicuity, but has omitted 
ſaying any thing to his delivering opinion 
inſtead of matter of fact, or aſcertaining 
conſequences from his private judgment, 
inſtead of ſpeaking to facts, things, and 
realities; much leſs has he attempted to 
ſupport him in relating private converſations, | 
reflections, and obſervations on Lord Georges 
looks, which as we humbly apprehend 
| ſhould have been thought foreign to the 
_ dignity of that Court, over which in mat- 
ters of law, he ſeemed to prefide. - 
One of the main articles brought to in- 
validate the teſtimony of Colonel Sloper; 
by Lord George's evidence, is that he de- 
| D poſed 


his orders to him; whereas Lord George af- 


. l 261 
= poſs that Lord George was on the right of 
land's, when Captain Ligonier delivered 


firms that he was not at the head of Bland « 
at that time, and therefore could not have 
overheard the orders,---but on the contrary, 
he (Lord: George) affirms to have been ſome 
where about the right of the Inniſkilling's, 
bur from the whole of the teſtimony, it 
ppears that Colonel Sloper, was in the 
right: (page 210, Judge Advocate's account) 
The jqudge Advocate agrees with Lord 
George, as he muſt with all the World, that it is 
inconcluſive and improper to argue from the 
conſequences, which the Cavalry's march- 
ing immediately would have had, and gives 
1 * reaſons for what he alledges. 
In the whole, the arguments of the 
udge Advocate are refined and admirably 
contrived, as Lord George's defence is 
ſtrong, ſolid, and nervous, clear and 25 
N 5 6 Un 

; The evidence alſo through the whole 
ens to be as near truth, as the matter will 
admit of, though contradictory in ſeveral 
ſmall particulars; ſuch as the preciſion of 
time, place, and. diſtance. As to the ex- 
amination by the judge Advocate, Preſi- 
dent, and others, we apprehend it led 
through the whole more to an enquiry into 
the conſequences, which were merely ac- 
cidental, and not ſo much ay it ſhould'have 


Eton done 


4 2 
1 


done, into the merits or demerits of Lord 
George, in point of obedience, or diſobe- 
dience of orders, which, however, if we are 
at liberty, we ſhould give ſofter terms, and 
call it non-compliance with orders, becauſe 


it ſeems, that the orders were partly obeyed, 0 


though not inſtantly, and in every reſpect 
complied with though late, but at the ſame 
time cannot but believe, otherwiſe than that 
both judges and evidence acted and ſpoke 
from the: dictates of honour and conſcience, 
how much ſo ever they may have been 
ſwayed by natural tendancies, to which all 
Men are liable. Wo 
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